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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


HOTEL LINCOLN, INDIANAPOLIS, DEC. 7, 8, 9, 1933 


Rev. Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas and Walter B. Pitkin will be guest speakers. 
Mr. Douglas will talk at the dinner meeting, Thursday evening, December 7th, 
Travertine Room, Lincoln Hotel, and Mr. Pitkin at the joint meeting with the 
Indiana Historical Society, Friday evening, December 8th, Riley Room, Claypcol 
Hotel. Mrs. Katherine Turney Garten will speak and give a book review at the 
Saturday morning session. 

Round table meetings are to be held Friday, in three groups: 8:30-10:15, 
10:30-12:15, 12:30-2:15. With this arrangement one can attend three group 
meetings. The groups meeting at 8:30 will have breakfast together and those 
at 12:30 will have luncheon. Place of meetings will be given on the program. 

The Historical Society will have meetings Friday and Saturday. Dr. James 
Alton James of Northwestern University will be chief outside speaker, subject: 
The old Northwest, conquest or gift. Through the courtesy of the Society of 
Indiana Pioneers all members of the conference are invited to attend the Society’s 
annual dinner, Saturday evening, the 9th. 
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DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS OF A LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
By Miss Mary H. Pelton, Fowler Library Board 


A discussion of the desirable qualifications 
of a library trustee would seem to be a topic 
more easily handled by a librarian than by 
a trustee—it is so much easier to tell what 
some other person should be or do than 
what one’s own duty is. 

The Board of Trustees is usually made 
up of interested and representative men and 
women of the community, with their vary- 
ing opinions and different business expe- 
riences and view-points, who are giving of 
their time and effort to serve the public 
in this capacity, with no desire for the 
publicity which they may derive from it, and 
with no expectation of other reward than 
the knowledge that they are doing the com- 
munity a service. 

They have been chosen, or should be, be- 
cause the public has confidence in their 
honor and their ability; although few when 
appointed comprehend the extent of influ- 
ence possible to the library, or understand 
the intricate details necessary to properly 
conduct it. But that person who accepts 
the trusteeship of a library in good faith 
with a sense of the responsibility of the 
position, and also of the benefit to the com- 
munity which the library makes possible, 
is in a fair way to develop into a useful 
and valuable trustee. 

As the outstanding duties of a Library 
Board are conceded to be the management 
of the finances, the selection of a librarian, 
and formulating the policies of the library, 
the most desirable qualifications of a trus- 
tee would be those which would increase the 
efficiency along these lines, and while there 
are other duties and other ways in which a 
trustee should promote the influence of the 
library, I will confine my remarks to these 
which no one questions as being purely 
within the realm of the trustee. 

While the library’s business must neces- 
sarily be secondary to one’s own private 
business affairs, yet a trustee must realize 
that the duty of managing the business 


affairs of the library rests upon the Board, 
which is directly accountable to the people 
of the community for the return the library 
makes for its expenditures. 

In the management of the finances per- 
haps the most necessary qualification is ad- 
ministrative ability. A familiarity with li- 
brary laws is essential in the matter of 
making the tax levy in the proper way and 
at the proper time; and business ability 
is needed in determining the amount of 
money needed for proper support, making 
up the budget, and supervising the expendi- 
tures, and also in obtaining for the library 
the interest and good-will of those in charge 
of the county and municipal affairs. 

The financial side of the library is of 
vital importance, and a study and compari- 
son of the financial conditions of other libra- 
ries of a similar class or standing is help-, 
ful, as is also earnest attendance at state 
and district meetings to obtain new ideas, 
learn of recent progress in the library 
world, and receive inspiration for further 
effort. 

There is nothing illegitimate in a careful 
scrutiny of all expenses by the Board, not 
in a niggardly or penurious attitude, but 
in conducting the business of the library as 
carefully as one would one’s own private 
affairs. This will require regular attend- 
ance at the monthly board meetings, which 
the trustee should regard as taking pre- 
cedence of other engagements and not to 
be neglected except in unavoidable circum- 
stances, And each trustee can assist the 
presiding officer at these meetings by en- 
couraging prompt business-like procedure 
and early adjournment. : 

One very important step in the manage- 
ment of the library is the selection of a 
suitable and efficient librarian—some one 
who has the true spirit of library service 
plus the necessary training, education and 
experience. Being a good judge of human 
nature in regard to the prospective libra- 
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rian, and also of the credentials obtained is 
desirable, as is also a kindly sympathetic 
attitude during a trial or probation period 
while the librarian demonstrates her ability 
and fitness for that particular community. 

With an efficient librarian in charge the 
trustee should recognize the fact that all 
details of the execution of the Board’s poli- 
cies are best handled by the librarian, who 
of necessity holds the library and its suc- 
cess of the first importance, as it is a per- 
sonal, full-time occupation to her, while to 
the trustee it is second to his own business. 

The trustee should accept the advice and 
suggestions of the librarian, who should be 
regarded as the library’s executive, as her 
position and work provide a better basis for 
a knowledge of the needs of the library and 
the demands the people make upon it. And 
the direction and supervision of the assist- 
ants and entire staff should be in her hands. 

There should be no petty fault-finding of 
the librarian and her work, but constructive 
criticism given in a kindly, friendly way 
is legitimate and desirable; and a trustee 
should not withhold commendation and ap- 
proval from a librarian who is putting forth 
every effort to serve the people, and con- 
vince them that its educational value justi- 
fies the taxation for its support. 

The Board represents the public in the 
proper care and expenditure of the funds, 
but the librarian should be encouraged to 
bring forward ideas and methods by which 
to secure the greatest benefits to the com- 
munity from the expenditures made. 

In formulating the policies of the library 


the trustee should be broad-minded, and. 


with a vision of the library’s position as a 
great educational opportunity—an institu- 
tion free from the burden of class, creed, 
race, age, occupation, or any such limita- 
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tion; needful for the highest intellectual 
enjoyment of the community; a utility and 
not a luxury; and as great an asset for 
the upbuilding and prosperity of the com- 
munity as sewers, lights, pavements, and 
such tax-supported utilities. 

A deep sense of responsibility to the tax- 
payers for the efficiency of the library will 
bring a realization that a trustee’s position 
is a public trust where politics can not be 
properly introduced, nor where a pet hobby 
can be carried on at public expense. 

A trustee should also recognize the democ- 
racy of majority rule in formulating the 
policies of the library, and not hold the 
“rule or ruin” attitude, but confer with 
the other members and when a decision is 
made be loyal to it, whether it is according 
to his own or another’s suggestion. 

Then, too, the trustee should remember 
that the child of today will be in active 
control of the community and state tomor- 
row. The adult uses the library chiefly to 
gratify an already developed and more or 
less fixed habit of reading, while the child 
comes with an open mind, ready to be led 
into the higher paths of literature if any 
one will take the pains to guide him aright; 
and if the policy of the library is to mag- 
nify its influence, importance, and intel- 
lectual power in the lives of the children, 
the time and work required will become a 
labor of love to the trustee as he sees the 
uplift and wholesome development of char- 
acter as these growing minds come in con- 
tact with the great minds of the ages. 

To summarize: As the most desirable 
qualifications of a library trustee I would 
suggest administrative and business ability, 
good judgment, broad-mindedness, a sense of 
responsibility, and a vision of the future 
possibilities of the library. 





THE GOOD AND THE BEST IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By Mrs. Ethel Krueger, Librarian, LaGrange Public Library 


In one of our jingle books there occurs 
a rhyme which is a perfect definition—at 
least to the satisfaction of our six year olds. 


Very exactly it explains the great difference 
between the masculine and feminine of the 
species, 
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What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice and all things nice— 
That’s what little girls are made of. 


And what are little boys made of? 
Snaps and snails and puppy dog tails,— 
That’s what little boys are made of. 


If all distinctions could be as clearly 
made, how easy it would be to express our- 
selves. In our subject today however,— 
What is good and best in public libraries, 
the line of differentiation between good and 
best is much more difficult to define because 
they are only degrees of the same character- 
istic. 

Any public library at the present time is 
a good library in that it brings to the com- 
munity new interests and aspirations; 
strength, comfort and growth; a broader 
outlook and last, but not least, pleasure and 
recreation for the passing hour. Nor can 
we measure one library by another, checking 
weakness and strength, for the library that 
serves one community efficiently and well, 
might not fill at all the need of another. 


_ Not only is human life growing daily more 
and more complex but human communities 
take on constantly a changing complexity 
that challenges its own individual library to 


keep pace. To the on-looker, it seems a 
simple, easy thing to gather together a few 
thousand books, sign a few thousand cards 
and check in and out. As a little boy sug- 
gested one day, “Why don’t you get a 
puncher like the railroad conductor?” Of 
the effort of the librarian to keep in touch 
with all sides of the life about him, of his 
earnest study of human nature to enable 
him to draw closer to his readers, of his 
frantic effort to keep well informed on con- 
temporary literature and art, and science, 
and history and economics, and his endless 
perusal of the new books that pour in with 
each mail—of all these things the public 
knows nothing. Nor of the thousand and 
one hidden details that must be seen to daily 
in order to keep the wheels moving without 
friction. 

It is a good thing to know our library is 
not a thing of mushroom growth. Almost 
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three thousand years ago there were libra- 
rians—even as you and I. Excavators, dig- 
ging in what used to be the land of Assyria, 
discovered among the ruins of the city of 
Nineveh, the famous library of Assur-bani- 
pal. Of course the books were not like 
those of our time. Neither will our books 
resemble those of two thousand years in the 
future, in all probability. But those ancient 
books made of clay, and shaped not over 
eight inches wide, constituted a “best” li- 
brary at that time and no doubt served its 
patrons well. 

The books in Roman and Greek libraries 
were made of long strips of papyrus which 
rolled up, their ends strengthened by thin 
pieces of wood. The title was written on a 
strip of parchment attached to the end of 
the roll. Such books must have constituted 
the library of Timgad, that outpost of the 
Roman Empire. 

Though the town was small, the library 
was unusually attractive and contained 
nearly 30,000 volumes. One entered by three 
broad marble steps a colonnaded porch 
which led straight ahead into the main 
room where there were four recesses or al- 
coves for books, and in the center a shrine 
which probably contained a bust of the em- 
peror. Marble benches were placed here for 
the use of students and readers. On either 
side of this main room were to be found 
“stack rooms”—extra recesses for the rolls 
that made up the library. Narrow stairs 
were evidently used to get at the higher 
shelves. 

But one of the most interesting things 
about this model library of more than 2,000 
years ago was the fact that just at the left 
of the entrance to the main reading room, 
fastened to the wall, was a marble slab 
giving the name of the man who gave this 
library to his town—the Carnegie of his 
day. How modern it all sounds! The desire 
to have one’s gift recorded in this way—and 
how much it means to us today to know 
that even before the birth of Christ culture 
centered itself around the library and his- 
tory was made there. 

Our libraries of today have made no 
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startling departure from these old, old mod- 
els. Indeed they have made no great im- 
provements, strange to tell, unless it is that 
they have come to touch the lives of more 
people and to weave themselves more inti- 
mately into community life. As we read of 
these marvelous old libraries, I wonder 
whether we are holding our standards as 
high or whether in the mad rush of civili- 
zation we have grown more or less indiffer- 
ent to standards and give the public what 
it clamors for? 

That is one great question before every 
librarian today. Shall we try to mold the 
literary taste of the reading public—or shall 
it dictate the policy of its libraries? A pub- 
lic library maintained at the expense of its 
taxpayers is supposed to exist for the pur- 
pose of giving the people what they want 
to read. What if many of them do not 
know good books from bad books, and en- 
thusiastically favor trash? To what extent, 
for instance, shall the taste for sensational 
and vulgar novels be catered to—or be com- 
bated? There can be no hard and fast rules 


because each book must be judged individ- 
ually and even our tastes and standards are 
subject to change. Ideas of literary beauty 
and worth are different in every age. Two 
centuries ago Shakespeare was despised and 


laughed at. Many a famous author has 
been frowned upon by his own generation, 
only to be made a literary demi-god by the 
next. Our moral standards are ever shift- 
ing. Books which we gladly give to young 
readers today would have been consigned 
to fire and brimstone by our grandfathers. 
Today we are urging certain books-on both 
mental and physical hygiene which would 
have ruined our parents’ reputations had 
they been found in their possession. We 
are in the midst of a violent mental and 
spiritual rebellion against hypocrisy and 
sham of all kinds. Young readers are ve- 
hemently demanding the truth. Perhaps 
they often over-step but I believe the general 
trend is towards more frank, courageous, 
honest and sincere living. 

To the librarian falls the lot of formulat- 
ing new and perhaps more intelligent stand- 
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ards that will serve this new age and yet 
draw the line between liberty and license, 
between harmful and harmless books. If we 
cannot formulate fixed rules, we can at least 
discover the broad principles of art and 
morality that must guide the conscientious 
librarian’s judgments. 

It is not enough for him to be clerk alone. 
There is no profession in the world where 
there is need for a broader, more diversified 
knowledge and training than in this pro- 
fession of ours. Never has there been a 
more difficult public to serve than at the 
present time, nor a more interesting or 
needy public. The serious economic and so- 
cial stress of the past year or two have 
made people more serious minded and 
thoughtful—in many cases more radical. 

The best library is one which in these 
days is doing its best to put heart into its 
community, to foster impartial and tem- 
perate thinking among its readers, to en- 
courage them to develop the best in them- 
selves, their families, and their government. 
We in America are not wholly in sympathy 
with the Russian plan. But we do appre- . 
ciate that phase of it which is emphasizing 
more and more the importance of the libra- 
ries in every district, and the steady en- 
couragement, often almost coercion, of every 
Russian—young and old—to make use of 
these libraries. They realize that the one 
faculty we employ next to speaking is read- 
ing. How important that that reading be 
wisely chosen. 

Today we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of making one library dollar do the 
work four once did. We spend hours por- 
ing over lists, striking off the books wanted 
so much and needed so badly—until the list 
corresponds with the budget. The best li- 
brary is buying most carefully with an eye 
for every need. Now is not the time to 
limit expenditures needlessly. Because of 
the very inability of many people to spend 
any thing at all on home reading—the need 
for supplying it through the public library 
is greater. Trustees and librarians alike 
recognize this fact. A cutting down of the 
library budget at this time, unless abso- 
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lutely imperative, is a step backward. One 
does not cut down on the grocery bill when 
a child is hungry unless necessity de- 
mands it. 

In every village and town attendance at 
the library during the past year has in- 
creased unbelievably—borrowers and tran- 
sients alike. And they are a seeking public. 
Shall the library be compelled to disappoint 
them and turn them away with a sense of 
frustration? Idle minds—as well as idle 
hands—get into mischief. Today the library 
is one of the great bulwarks standing be- 
tween an intelligent and a distorted outlook, 
between just and prejudiced judgment, be- 
tween sane and radical living. Never was 
it needed more than now. 

The use of books for widely recreational 
purposes—as a source of inspiration—pre- 
sents opportunities of major importance. 
“Man doth not live by bread alone”—less 
now perhaps than in normal times. Now 
comes the call for imagination and ingenuity 
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in the use of good books of any date and on 
any subject. Now may be the time to de- 
velop the latent interest that nearly all 
grown people have always meant to follow. 
The Wall Street crash taught the American 
public to invest more cautiously.. Is our 
public library to be considered an expense— 
or an investment—and if an investment— 
then what of the returns? 

How much is your community benefited; 
how much happier and richer are your chil- 
dren; how much wiser and more tolerant 
your adults—because of your library? For 
library dividends come in terms of human 
experience. They, unlike other dividends, 
increase with the years—and upon them 
there is no tax. The best library will be 
ever seeking the longest sure dividends from 
its investment. Its trustees are far-sighted 
and broad-minded enough to jealously guard 
its welfare and further its growth, knowing 
its full value,—and its librarians leave no 
stone unturned to be of service to an ever 
varied and continually changing public. 





HISTORY OF THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Compiled by Mary J. Cain 


A public plea for a library in Indianapo- 
lis was voiced shortly after the Civil War 
when in 1868 the Reverend Handford A. 
Edson made the need for such an institution 
an important part of his Thanksgiving ser- 
mon. The sermon is credited with being the 
immediate cause of the formation of the 
Indianapolis Library Association. 

In 1870 Mr. A. C. Shortridge set the 
wheels of the law moving toward the de- 
sired goal by calling together for conference 
seven public-spirited citizens. The outcome 
of the conference was the framing of a sec- 
tion of the school law providing for the 
establishment and maintenance of free pub- 
lic libraries. This law was passed March 3, 
1871. Through it the Boards of School Com- 
missioners of cities of 30,000 or more in- 
habitants were authorized to levy an annual 
tax of not more than 1/5 of a mill on each 


dollar of taxable property for the support 
of free libraries in those cities. Under this 
law the Indianapolis Board of School Com- 
missioners levied the tax and opened the 
Public Library in the High School building 
April 8, 1873. 

An inspired action of this early group 
was to engage Dr. William F. Poole of 
Poole Index fame to supervise the selection 
of books and otherwise aid in organization. 
Of no less importance was the choice of 
Charles Evans, a man of vision and genius 
in the library world, as the first librarian. 
His initial report is an interesting docu- 
ment, quite modern in tone and teeming 
with those qualities so aimed at in reports 
today; pertinent comment and an arresting 
alignment of statistics. He chose charac- 
teristic and local trends to discuss and made 
interesting comparisons of library progress 
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in Indianapolis with that of seven other 
cities of the country. An extract from page 
11 of that first report will serve to illus- 
trate what powers of analysis and what 
broad vision he brought to his library task 
in the middlewest. 

“Our per centage of fiction for the year 
(77.8) is higher than that of other libraries 
for the same time; Cincinnati reporting for 
the last year 73.8, while the per centage 
at Boston was 74.2. Several causes have 
operated to make this so, chief among which 
may be mentioned the want of a catalogue 
during the early months of ‘the library’s 
existence. Practically the library was with- 
out a catalogue for the first eight months 
and readers during this time necessarily 
called for books best known, these for the 
most part being of a light or readable char- 
acter and it was not until about the first of 
September when the first sheets of the cata- 
logue were accessible to the public that the 
decrease in, the per centage of fictitious 
works began. From that time the decrease 
has been steady.” 

Thus it becomes apparent that in 1873 as 
well as in 1933 the library waged its war 
for the domination of the valuable and 
worthwhile in literature, and that the libra- 
rian’s method of that far-away day of keep- 
ing the public informed is the one used now, 
only it is emphasized, perfected, and far 
flung through lists, browsing collections, dis- 
play cases and the monthly publication. 

Mr. Evans is still living in Chicago. On 
his eightieth birthday, November 18, 1930, 
Mr. Dickerson and the staff of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library sent a telegram of 
congratulation to him. Within two hours 
after the message was sent this reply was 
received: “Warmly appreciate your greet- 
ings. I had hoped to read the New Testa- 
ment in the original Greek upon this happy 
day; but life is so short and there is so 
much to do before leaving it, that all the 
Greek I now know is Zoe mou sas agapo— 
My life I love thee.” He set a high standard 
and his faith in the ability of the Indianapo- 
lis Public Library to reach a lofty place 
in the realm of human usefulness demanded 
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extraordinary talent in those who carried on 
his work. Consequently we find a number 
of distinguished names in the list of his 
successors: A. B. Yohn 1878-79; A. W. 
Taylor 1879-84; W. D. Hooper 1884-89; 
Charles Evans 1889-92; Eliza G. Browning 
1892-1917; Charles E. Rush 1917-1928; 
Luther L. Dickerson 1928-.... 

The library is supported by taxation and 
since the first authorized tax has benefited 
by varying, interesting assessments. From 
two cents on each one hundred dollars the 
levy rate rose to four cents on each one 
hundred. With slight variations this rate 
prevailed till 1922 when it rose to six cents 
and one mill. In 1923 it dropped to five 
cents and in 1925 reached the highest rate 
seven cents. At present the levy rate is 
five cents and eight mills. 

The library has had many homes since it 
was first housed in the Indianapolis Female 
Institute, the former Underhill residence 
at Pennsylvania and Michigan Streets. Out- 
growing these quarters it was moved Janu- 
ary 7, 1876, to the old Sentinel Building in 
the southwest segment of the Circle. Sep- 
tember, 1880, found it again in need of addi- 
tional space and it was moved to the Alvord 
Building in Ohio near Pennsylvania Street. 
Its fourth home was the building erected to 
house its 50,000 volumes which stands at 
the southwest corner of Meridian and Ohio 
Streets. This building completed in 1893, 
now known as the Old Library, is the home 
of the Business Branch Library, the Teach- 
er’s Special Library and the Board of School 
Commissioners. The urgent need for a new 
central library crystallized into action in 
19138 when the Board invited Mr. Homer 
Magonigle to conduct a competition for 
plans. On July 3, 1914, the final award 
was made to Paul Cret and associated archi- 
tects, Zantzinger, Borie, and Medary of Phil- 
adelphia. An international link was forged 
when Mr. Cret, a French citizen, was called 
to the colors, and the plans as they devel- 
oped were sent overseas several times for 
his approval. The legislature authorized the 
Board of School Commissioners to issue 
$500,000 in bonds with which to erect the 
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building. It was completed in October, 1917, 
at a cost of $510,000, on ground purchased 
by the Board together with the property 
given to the city by the Hoosier poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley. The library, Greek Doric 
in style, has drawn general professional 
laudation and has been pronounced by one 
authority the finest secular building of the 
age. 

Rivaling collection and housing growth 
has been the extension of activities and of 
radius of influence. Meeting the needs of a 
community avid to be served intellectually 
proved challenging. New trends that made 
for progress were early adopted. Commu- 
nity branches opened up in quick succes- 
sion. The first to be established was in 
1896 in North Indianapolis. In January, 
1909, $120,000 was received from Andrew 
Carnegie for the erection of six branch li- 
brary buildings. Branch libraries were 


established in Indianapolis as follows: 
Branch 1, later Riverside Branch Library; 
Branch 2, later Haughville Branch Library; 
Madison Avenue Branch and Prospect 


Branch in 1896; West Indianapolis Branch 
in 1897; Brightwood Branch and Irvington 
Branch in 1901; McCarty Branch in 1905; 
Illinois Branch 1908; East Washington and 
Hawthorne Branches in 1911; Spades Park 
Branch in 1912; Business Branch and 
Shelby Branch in 1918; Manual Training 
High School Branch in 1920; Teacher’s Spe- 
cial Branch Library in 1921; South Grove 
Branch and Paul Laurence Dunbar Branch 
in 1922; Broadway Branch in 1925; Crispus 
Attucks High School Branch in 1927. In 
1929 Rauh Memorial Branch superseded Il- 
linois Branch. In 1930 McCarty Branch 
closed, and Broad Ripple Branch opened. 
In 1898 a Medical Department was estab- 
lished. In 1899 work with children began. 
The closed shelf system gave way to the 
more liberal and satisfying open shelf plan 
in 1906. Finally a monthly bulletin was 
launched. 

Today finds these early developments em- 
phasized and enlarged. Work with chil- 
dren has taken on vast proportions. Both 
home and schools look to this service for 
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counsel and direction in children’s reading. 
The number of branches has risen to twenty. 
Of this number many serve in a special way 
the needs of a growing city. The Business 
Branch has made itself indispensable to the 
business interests of the city and has gained 
merited national attention. Likewise the 
Teacher’s Special Library holds a unique 
national place and furnishes every sort of 
printed aid to the city’s educators. Two 
branches, the Paul Laurence Dunbar Branch 
and the Crispus Attucks Branch, offer spe- 
cial service to the negro population. In 
1918 the Indianapolis Training Course for 
library assistants opened. 

Within the Central Library new depart- 
ments have been added to the library or- 
ganization. The School Libraries Division 
operating from the Teacher’s Room supplies 
classroom libraries and furnishes reference 
material to the grade schools. In Septem- 
ber, 1921, a Technical Department was es- 
tablished for intensified service to the 
industrial interests of the city, and in the 
same year library service was expanded to 
reach patients in hospitals. In the spring 
of 1924 adult education received special rec- 
ognition and increased emphasis through 
the organization of the Out-of-School Di- 
vision. The work of this division consists 
primarily of preparing courses of reading 
to fit the individual needs of adults and 
boys and girls no longer in school. The 
Silver Star Collection was assembled in 
1928. It is housed in the beautiful Delivery 
Room, is made up of best books from all 
classes of literature and includes those on 
the high school reading lists. New books 
that meet high standards are added to the 
collection weekly. Through the collection 
work with young people is carried on. Juve- 
nile readers who have outgrown the Chil- 
dren’s Room are introduced to adult depart- 
ments and a watchful personal service is 
extended to patrons in general. Persons 
familiar with all the library’s resources are 
at the desk after 6 P. M. as well as during 
the day. To keep the public informed of 
expanding activities in its behalf, to foster 
increased familiarity with the library and to 











encourage continued use, a Publications De- 
partment was formed in 1920 and Readers’ 
Ink, the library’s organ, was printed in 
1922. This is circulated widely throughout 
the city and among libraries over the coun- 
try. 

From its very beginning before the li- 
brary had begun to function organically or 
to reveal large potentialities of service, citi- 
zens of Indianapolis manifested faith in the 
institution and those who had it in charge 
by the bestowal of gifts. The first gift was 
the 4,000 volumes of the Indianapolis Li- 
brary Association given in 1872. The ac- 
quisition of these books raised the library’s 
collection to 15,560 volumes. Two years 
later, in 1874, the gift of 184 bound vol- 
umes of local newspapers from the collec- 
tion of Calvin Fletcher was received. The 
newspaper files were further added to in 
1876 by the gift of 264 bound volumes from 
the mayor of the city, John Caven. In 1898, 
through the»efforts of Doctor George W. 
Sloan and Doctor Frank B. Wynn, a medi- 
cal department was established, which was 
notably augmented through the generosity 
of the physicians of the city and state. Eli 
Lilly and Company pledged an annual gift 
of $50 to be spent for medical periodicals, 
and at the death of Doctor John Kolmer in 
1918 his entire collection of 220 volumes was 
given to the library. A gift from Judge 
Daniel Wait Howe of a collection of books 
on Indiana history and early Indiana 
writers was received in 1903. 

Expansion gained great impetus in 1909 
through the gift, already mentioned, of 
$120,000 from Andrew Carnegie for the 
erection of branch library buildings. The 
first gift of land came from an auspicious 
source. It was presented by the beloved 
Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley. The 
ground received, to be used as a partial site 
for a public library, was situated at the 
northwest corner of Meridian and St. Clair 
Streets. The site of the Spades Park 
Branch Library, erected in 1912, was the 
gift of M. H. Spades. 

In 1914 the law library of Judge Daniel 
Wait Howe was willed to the library. This 
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was his second gift. Two years later, in 
1916, Mrs. H. H. Lee made a $5,000 be- 
quest for the purchase of reference books 
in memory of her husband. Mrs. Frank 
Darlington presented an Andrew Lang col- 
lection to the library in 1921. In 1982 a 
memorial of $500 for Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall was received. Earlier in the same 
year Miss Katrina Fertig had given the 
May Wright Sewall collection of autograph 
letters to the library. 

About this time the Art and Music Divi- 
sion was greatly enriched by notable gifts. 
The Alexander Ernestinoff collection of 
more than 100 volumes of orchestral scores 
was presented to the library; the Mendels- 
sohn choir gave over 10,000 pieces of choral 
music and a generous gift of music from the 
Oliver Willard Pierce musical library was 
given by Mrs. Pierce. A Max Leckner Me- 
morial gift of over 1,400 pieces of sheet 
music and musical literature was made by 
Mrs. Leckner. 

At the death of the late Clemens Vonne- 
gut, Jr., friends wishing to establish a suit- 
able memorial to him, one that should in a 
measure project his personality and appre- 
ciation, turned to the Art and Music Divi- 
sion of the public library. Here it was evi- 
dent any gift made or fund established 
would perpetuate his life interests and ex- 
tend to rising generations the refining influ- 
ence of the music he loved. Accordingly an 
amount was contributed which reached the 
generous proportions of $2,400. Artistic 
memorial doors protect part of the collec- 
tion made possible by the gift. They are 
inscribed as follows: “Clemens Vonnegut, 
Jr., 1853-1921, Ardent Lover of Music, 
Given by His Friends.” 

A particularly opportune and noteworthy 
gift came to the library in September, 1928, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Samuel E. Rauh pre- 
sented their beautiful and spacious home 
for library purposes. The building lent it- 
self readily to adaptation and emerged one 
of the most beautiful branch libraries in 
the country. It was dedicated May 21, 1929, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rauh. Its occupation freed 
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an expert library service to a large com- 
munity from the handicaps of crowded quar- 
ters and inadequate shelving space. 

A milepost in the history of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library was reached in April, 
1930, when Charles N. Thompson made pro- 
vision in his last will and testament for a 
trust fund of not less than $25,000, “which 
shall endow a collection in the Public Li- 
brary on the finer arts of home making”. 
The collection was established in memory 
of his wife, Julia Conner Thompson, “who 
was a true exponent of those ideas of 
beauty and gracefulness in the home.” For 
immediate purchase Mr. Thompson gave 
outright $3,500. With this sum the nucleus 
of the collection was assembled. 

The Julia Conner Thompson Memorial 
gift provides for Indianapolis one of the 
most distinctive and useful collections on 
the American home in the United States. 
It is the first large endowment fund to be 
placed at the disposal of the library and 
since it is only through endowments that 
large special collections are built up the 
library welcomes the gift as one which lifts 
it to a plane with other institutions in the 
country so aided and trusted. 

Justifying the faith and generosity of the 
people of Indianapolis toward it through 
three generations, the library has grown 
into an institution of high standing and 
diversified service. Facts from the 1932-33 
report show that its activities bring recrea- 
tion, inspiration and education to every sec- 
tion of the city. 

Total number of agencies: 184 consist- 
ing of the Central Library, 20 branches, 34 
supervised deposit stations, 30 non-super- 
vised deposit stations, 3 delivery stations, 3 
hospital libraries, 93 schools. 
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Miscellaneous items circulated: 166,078 
pictures, 2,892 clippings, 418 maps, 674 
pieces of sheet music. 

Books lent 
Borrowers 
New borrowers 


Expenditures 348,149.03 


For the first time the library passed well 
above the three million mark. Its total cir- 
culation of 3,421,886 volumes for the year 
revealed that 9.38 books were lent for every 
individual enumerated in the city’s census. 
A better index to community use was the 
number of card holders. Registration fig- 
ures showed that 139,218 were borrowers 
or 88.5 per cent of the entire city. 

The steady increase in book distribution 
points was another gratifying indication of 
growing demand for library service. In 
1932-33 the number of agencies reached 
184. The greatest increase in this type of 
service was in schools served with deposit 
stations or classroom libraries. 

Over one half million books, a total of 
597,374 volumes make up the collection that 
feeds the varied activities and sought-after 
services of the Indianapolis Public Library 
system. In addition 1,554 newspapers and 
periodicals are currently received. 

While the library views with gratitude 
and no little satisfaction its achievements 
and the place it holds in the life of the 
community, it is not unmindful of the fact 
that there is room for expansion and that 
important enterprises await increased funds 
and an adequate staff. Plans for the fu- ~ 
ture comprise a long list, and their devel- 
opment will not only extend civic culture 
but will increase civic efficiency as well. 





FINE BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—ARE THEY EVER A LUXURY? 


By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 


Within two generations the art of read- 
ing has become, in this country, almost uni- 
versal. One result of the rapid change is 


a certain confusion in the minds of older 
people as to the place of books in life. 
When books were rare the reading of books 
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had about it an element of exclusiveness. 
Reading was not only confined to the select 
few in the population, but those who read 
considered the practice in the nature of an 
indulgence. Books and reading were indeed 
classed with the luxuries. Do you not know 
men and women today who still feel that 
the reading of fiction, for example, is some- 
thing to relegate to vacation time, or t# 
hours wrested from work and duty for play 
and recreation? For them and for thou- 
sands of others reading is well enough 
when there is nothing more important to do. 
Our children cannot make this distinction. 
Books have become commonplace and serve 
a multitude of legitimate interests besides 
the traditional ones of instruction and im- 
provement, or of idle display. 

When only a few hundred new books ap- 
peared in the course of a year it was a 
comparatively simple matter to select the 
“best” ones, both because there were fewer 
to examine’and because the standards were 
those of a comparatively small and homo- 
geneous portion of the population—the edu- 
cated or cultured individuals. Today, when 
each year brings a thousand new juveniles, 
it is impossible for an individual to select 
the best because no one person can examine 
them all, and—which is more significant— 
because there is no best for all children. 
With the spread of reading and with 
the multiplication of books, printed matter 
comes to serve a greater variety of purposes 
for a greater variety of human beings. 
Books have thus become less sacred, less 
solemn; and children may have legitimate 
use for all kinds of books, including the 
ephemeral. 

Parents are nevertheless properly con- 
cerned with taste in reading, with selection 
and supervision. Of course, some books are 
“better” than others—as style, as art, as 
life, as information, as morality. Even if 
we were always sure that we knew which 
was best, we cannot hope to restrict the 
reading of children to such best. Nor can 
we hope to impose a continuing preference 
for the best by means of such restriction. 
Whatever may be the preferences of parents 
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and teachers, whatever may be the pref- 
erences of the child at the moment, the 
eventual values must come from the oppor- 
tunity to learn discrimination through ex- 
perience with a wide range of books; but 
this range should include the best. It is one 
thing to love a given book or a given author 
because it is the only book or author known; 
it is quite a different thing to love a given 
book or author because the child has had a 
chance to sample many books and many au- 
thors. In reading as in the conduct of 
life, the first impulse of the parents seems 
always to be to prohibit, to restrict, to cen- 
sor. But without prohibiting even the trashy 
books, the parent can suggest a wide variety 
of books, that come within the child’s inter- 
est and that furnish a graded experience in 
discrimination. A further source of con- 
fusion lies in the very conflict between the 
new and the old. It is not merely that we 
are satisfied with the virtues of those books 
that we were so fortunate as to read in our 
youth, or that we are dubious about the 
upstarts of the moment. There is no ques- 
tion that those books which have stood the 
test of time are likely to be superior to the 
great number of those which are published 
today. The vast majority of the “old” 
books—that is, the books written by pre- 
vious generations—are already forgotten, as 
the majority of the contemporary output is 
bound to be in time. Yet any day may pro- 
duce a new Stevenson; and if we are not 
sure that we will recognize him, we may at 
least make sure that the doors are not shut 
against him. 

Truly great children’s books were written 
by great writers who are always rare, and 
they were written in most cases, for grown- 
ups. The classics among juveniles are uni- 
versal in their appeal, and we need not fear 
that children given a chance to sample the 
better and the worse will persist in pre- 
ferring the latter. Moreover, even with the 
classics we have to remember that our 
standards of values and of human relation- 
ship are constantly changing. The Dickens 
generation, for example, was more accus- 
tomed to cruel treatment of children and to 
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the more brutal forms of discipline than we 
are today, and occurrences which were daily 
matters of course then are simply unknown 
to our children, who will therefore, often 
have difficulty in getting “pleasure” out of 
Dickens. It is in this and similar ways that 
the best written today is often superior 
for our children to the classics of our own 
childhood days. 

There has been a tendency, too, among 
the older generation to draw a rather sharp 
line between the reading of fiction and the 
reading of non-fiction, which is supposed in 
some peculiar way to be more “educational.” 
Librarians have for a generation exerted 
efforts to increase the proportion of non- 
fiction circulated among their readers, to the 
point, in some cases, of discrediting fiction. 
It may be granted that, acre for acre, the 
printed matter in histories or geologies or 
psychologies contains more information or 
“facts” than fiction. As to the relative edu- 
cational value, however, a different test 
needs to be applied. We have to ask not 
only what kind of education we are hoping 
to get out of reading, but also how effective 
an hour of reading may be when applied 
to one kind of book or another. Take, for 
example, the very laudable purpose of edu- 
cating young people regarding the customs 
and sentiments and peculiarities of other 
nations. We have excellent books of travel, 
or of descriptive geography; they are re- 
liable, they are informative, they are read- 
able, even interesting. We have also the 
folk tales and the fairy tales of these far- 
away peoples, and we have their fictional 
literature available in translation. For 
most children the folk and fairy tales and 
the translated novels will be not only more 
interesting, but more informative, more im- 
pressive and more lasting, as well as more 
intimate and accurate images of foreign life 
and thought. If the same is not equally 
true of historical fiction or biographical fic- 
tion, it is only because the writers of the 
latter are using the form of fiction but the 
method of “serious” writers. 

There are fields of interest and of investi- 
gation that do not lend themselves imme- 
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diately to fictional exploitation. The attempt 
to introduce children to astronomy, for ex- 
ample, by the way of the make-believe or 
through the personification of the heavenly 
bodies, or through imaginary journeys 
through space, is at best questionable. The 
personification of natural agencies and of 
plants and animals may be congenial to the 
very young child’s mode of thinking about 
his world, but a continuance of the practice 
almost invariably distorts both the under- 
standing and the sentiments of the child. 
The identification of ducks and rabbits and 
pussy-willows with his own needs and feel- 
ings should not be allowed to carry the 
child into a fog of confusion. Beyond a 
certain point the child comes to overvalue 
dumb animals because they are relatively 
helpless, because they cannot speak for 
themselves, because he conceives of them as 
suffering the same kinds of sorrows and 
agonies as he himself can feel, and the same 
degrees of pain, fear, worry, and so on. 
Such “humanizing” over-reaches itself and 
leads to a perversion of values. 

If we accept books as instruments, as we 
accept newspapers, magazines, telegrams, 
theater programs or catalogs, we may save 
ourselves some worry. However highly we 
regard the genius of a particular writer, 
however much we marvel at the ingenuity 
of those who developed the art of printing, 
we need not attach our reverence to the pa- 
per and ink and cloth that make up the 
book. Some books are indeed for a life- 
time, but some may suffice for but a day. 
Some books are to read through, perhaps 
to read again and again. Other books do 
well enough if only a page or a chapter here 
and there are worth reading by a particular 
child. Children must be expected to out- 
grow books as they outgrow games; but it 
is impossible to schedule all available books 
for an ideal sequence of reading. The time 
to read a particular book is when it is 
interesting to the reader. At the same time 
an abundance of books increases the like- 
lihood that there will always be at hand one 
that fits both the interest and the need for 
further growth. 
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Books open up to the child the world of 
human nature, of human conduct and rela- 
tionships, as can no other medium. They 
extend his vision and understanding immeas- 
urably beyond anything possible through 
direct experience and observation. Books 
also act upon the child like much of his own 
early experiences in building up opinions 
and prejudices; but it is only through further 
reading that these bigotries and provincial- 
isms are likely to be overcome. When we 
consider the enormous variety of knowledge 
and ideas with which a modern person has 
to be acquainted, and the extent to which 
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we depend upon books for such knowledge 
and ideas, reading is seen to be a vital 
necessity. Indeed a large part of the edu- 
cational problem during the child’s school 
years is not so much the learning of what 
it is important to know as the acquiring of 
facility in reading and skill in finding from 
books the knowledge which may be signifi- 
cant. To become adequately familiar with 
books and the use of books, the child needs 
a constant contact with more and more 
books. 


Reprinted by courtesy of Wings. 





GROWING UP WITH BOOKS 


Prepared by Carrie E. Scott, Supervisor, Work with Children 
Indianapolis Public Library 


“Growing up with books” is the slogan 
for good book week this year, and a good 
slogan it is, not only for a special week but 
for any week in the years to come. While 
in this article we shall confine our selection 
for reviews to some of the outstanding new 
books of the season, we must remember, 
that, in order to give an all round reading 
development to the child, we must put him 
in touch with those books which have stood 
the test of time—the books in the compan- 
ionship of which many generations of chil- 
dren have found joy and soul content. These 
books represent the choicest contributions 
from the literature of yesterday handed 
down to the children of today. 

The many attractive editions in which 
they are published make it possible for 
them to become a part of most any library, 
private or public. We are glad to announce 
that the Macmillan Classics, a series which 
covers a wide scope in selection and main- 
tains high standard both in content and 
format may now be purchased for $1.00 per 
volume. The Windermere edition, especially 
good in its selection of books for older boys 
and girls, and attractive in illustration now 
also sells for $1.00 per volume. The Scrib- 
ners Illustrated Classics, any book of which 


any child would be proud to own, have been 
reduced in price from $2.50 to $1.50 per 
volume. All of these books and many other 
standard editions, too numerous to mention, 
make excellent foundation books for a 
child’s private library and they should also 
predominate in numbers in every collection 
of children’s books in a public library. 

The publishers have maintained a good 
uniform standard in making their selections 
for the output of juvenile books this year. 
In this review, we have attempted to call 
attention to a few titles which we think 
will help to enliven the reading interests of 
children of different ages, and stimulate 
their growing up with books. 

For younger children, we recommend as 
picture-story books, Wag-Tail-Bess, by Mar- 
jorie Flack, a book that is a worth-while 
addition to the beloved Angus books, with 
an Airdaile puppy and Angus, the Scottie 
hero, carrying leading roles; and Whiffy 
McMann, an equally interesting cat story by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. The Story about 
Ping, written by Marjorie Flack, with draw- 
ings made by Kurt Wiese, is one of the best 
book offerings of the autumn for younger 
children. Ping is a Peiping duckling that 
lived on a house-boat on the Yangtze River. 
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His adventures narrated in a simple, charm- 
ing style, pictured with fitting Chinese back- 
grounds, make a good nursery tale, fresh 
in interest, that will delight many little 
people. Tatters and Scraps, two paper dolls 
in Toy Land by Bortnyik Sandor, with 
twenty full pages lithographed in ten colors, 
is a gay picture book that will be a favorite 
of American children, just as it has been 
with the children of Germany. All the pic- 
tures are in cut paper style most suitable 
for paper dolls, and the story is as appeal- 
ing as the illustrations. 

People interested in attractive books for 
children always welcome a new book from 
Maud and Miska Petersham, who seem to 
get the viewpoint of the child both in their 
stories and in their illustrations. Their new 
book this year is Get-a-way and Hary Janos. 
This is a story, according to the preface, 
about Get-a-way, who is an old worn out 
horse and about his friend Hary Janos, 
the Obsitos, a wooden soldier doll from Hun- 
gary, faded and one armed, but still proud 
and boastful, and about other broken down 
toys. The story takes place in a far off 
land where old toys become new and gay. 
Children will read this story and will pore 
over these gay colorful pictures with absorb- 
ing interest. 

Another colorful picture story book which 
will delight children from eight to ten, or 
any age, young or old, is One day with 
Manu, by Armstrong Sperry. The story of 
one day in the life of a small boy who lived 
on Bora Bora, an island in the South Sea, 
is told in simple text printed in large type 
and illustrated by pictures of which there 
are many double spreads in color and in 
black and white. 

The Coffee-Pot Face is a little book of 
simple verse, written from the child’s point 
of view. Children who love to hear poetry 
read, and also who like to read it, will 
greatly enjoy these charming rhymes illus- 
trated by cunning silhouettes, made by the 
author. 

For children who have learned to read, 
and who like true stories of animals, we rec- 
ommend Bozo, the woodchuck, by Dorothy 
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Lothrop Brown and Marguerite Butterfield. 
It is a true story about a real woodchuck. 
Bozo did all the things that are told about 
him in this little book. Ringtatl, by Alice 
Crew Gall and Fleming H. Crew is the story 
of the real happenings in the first year of 
the life of a young, busy, watchful, happy 
and above all curious raccoon, and also of 
the little animals of the woods who were 
his neighbors. This record is written in 
beautiful prose, and illustrated in two-color 
pictures by James Reid. It bids fair to be 
as popular as Wagtail, the story of a frog, 
which was published last year. Eric Fitch 
Daglish has issued his third volume of his 
How to See series under the title, How to 
See Beasts. In this little book, illustrated 
with the author’s remarkable woodcuts, 
beasts familiar to our continent are de- 
scribed. The six chapter headings best show 
the scope of the book. They are What 
beasts are and how they live; Gnawing 
beasts; Hoofed beasts; Flesh-eating beasts; 
Flying beasts and other oddities; and Beasts 
in winter. At the close is a Table of North 
American Beasts, which gives the name, 
size, color, haunts, food of and remarks 
concerning thirty-four animals. It is the 
hope of the author that this table will help 
the reader to know some of the beasts, 
where to look for various kinds, and how 
to recognize them, when he meets them. It 
is a very usable, practical book on animal 
life. Eleanor Youmans, who has written a 
number of charming animal stories for boys 
and girls, has given them this year, Cinder, 
the tale of a black and tan toy terrier. 
Readers who have enjoyed knowing Skitter 
Cat, Major, Skeet and Teddy Horse will 
welcome Cinder into this group of pets and 
find him just as entertaining. 

Interest in Indian stories is just as strong 
as interest in animal stories. To satisfy 
this interest we offer Ride-the-Wind, by 
Ethel Calvert Phillips. In this delightful 
book, by a favorite writer, we have the 
story of the adventures of a little Indian 
boy, who wanted very much to be big as his 
father, and of little Red-Feather, his 
younger sister, two children of the Delaware 
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tribe who lived in the Land-Along-the-Ocean 
before the white men came. By reading 
this story we learn of many of the customs 
and traditions of primitive Indian life. 

Children of any age who have become 
acquainted with Younger Brother, the Nav- 
aho Indian boy, hero in Waterless Mountain, 
the book which was awarded the Newbery 
Medal last year, will be interested in know- 
ing that Mrs. Laura Adams Armer has 
written another story into which she has 
woven the beautiful myths, legends and 
chants of the Navahos. This new book, 
Dark Circle of Branches, tells the story of 
the four long years of exile of the Navahos 
from their home in Northern Arizona to 
Bosque Redoudo, in New Mexico, under the 
command of Colonel Kit Carson, during the 
American Civil War. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Sidney Armer. Dark 
Circle of Branches will not have as wide 
an appeal as Waterless Mountain, because 
of lack of, plot, but children, especially older 
ones and’ those who appreciate the good 
things in literature, will enjoy the poetry 
and mysticism of this beautifully written 
story. 

Cowboy Holiday, by Helen Train Hilles, 
continues the adventures of the interesting 
Sherwood family, introduced in her first 
book, A Mile of Freedom, by giving us an 
account of their experiences while spending 
a summer on a ranch in New Mexico. This 
story of western life of today, so vividly 
told, will be very popular with boys and 
girls of the fifth and sixth grades. Another 
absorbing story of western life but of an 
earlier period is Prairie Anchorage, by 
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Marjorie Medary, author of Orange Winter. 
This new story relates the adventures of a 
Canadian family, the Jamisons, who trav- 
eled from Yormouth, Nova Scotia to Iowa 
in the 50’s, entered a claim and made a new 
home for themselves on the prairie. This 
account of their journey gives a very realis- 
tic picture of traveling in pre-war days, on 
water by ocean sailing ship, lake and river 
steamboats, and overland by train and ox- 
drawn covered wagon. Older girls, espe- 
cially, will enjoy this book which gives such 
a realistic picture of the courage and perse- 
verance of pioneers who struggled to estab- 
lish homes in a new country. 

One of last year’s books should be men- 
tioned for it is a valuable contribution to 
the study of geography, to costume, and 
manners and customs of the people of vari- 
ous countries of the world. The A B C Book 
of People, by Walter Cole is a collection of 
twenty-six poster pictures of people, repre- 
senting as many different countries. In 
each picture the principal figure is a man 
typical of his race, against a background 
suggestive of his country. On a page oppo- 
site the picture, the text tells something 
of the history of the country and character- 
istics of the people. This is not a picture 
book for younger children, although they 
will enjoy the colorful pictures. It is a 
useful book to supplement the geography 
work of the upper elementary grades. 

Each book mentioned in this article will be 
a good addition to the book stock of any 
library. They are the types that make 
“Growing up with books” a pleasure and 
delight. 
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Bailey For the Story-teller Jacobs English Fairy Tales 
Bone Children’s Stories and How to Jacobs Indian Fairy Tales 
Tell Them Jacobs Celtic Fairy Tales 
Bryant How to Tell Stories to Children Johnson Oak Tree Fairy Book 
Bryant Stories to Tell to Children Kennedy New World Fairy Book 
Cather Educating by Story-telling Kipling Jungle Book 
Clark Stories to Tell Kipling Just So Stories 
Colum Fountain of Youth Lang Blue Fairy Book 
Cowles Art of Story-telling Lang Green Fairy Book 
Esenwein Children’s Stories and How to Lang Red Fairy Book 
Tell Them Lindsay Joyous Travelers 
Forbes Good Citizenship Through Lindsay Joyous Guests 
Story-telling MacManus Donegal Fairy Tales 
Houghton Telling Bible Stories Meigs Kingdom of the Winding Road 
Miller Story-telling to Live-wire Boys Olcott Good Stories for Great Holi- 
Scott Story-telling; What to Tell and days 
How to Tell It Peabody Old Greek Folk Stories 
Shedlock Art of the Story-teller Pyle, H. Pepper and Salt 
Wyche Some Great Stories and Howto Pyle, H. Wonder Clock 
Tell Them Pyle, K. Wonder Tales Retold 
Sawyer This Way to Christmas 
STORY-TELLING COLLECTIONS Seuddae Children’s Book 
Adams Book of Enchantment Skinner, A. Emerald Story Book (Spring) 
Adams Book of Giant Stories Skinner, A. Pearl Story Book (Winter) 
Andersen Fairy Tales Skinner, A. Topaz Story Book (Autumn) 
Aspinwall Short Stories for Short People Skinner, E. Merry Tales 
Browne Granny’s Wonderful Chair Tappan Golden Goose Book 
Carrick Picture Tales from the Russian Thorne- East O’ the Sun and West O’ 
Cowles Indian Nature Myths Thomsen the Moon 
Eggleston Fireside Stories for Girls in Tyler Twenty-four Unusual Stories 
Their Teens Wiggin Tales of Laughter 
Fyleman Forty Good Morning Tales Wiggin Tales of Wonder 
Fyleman Forty Good Night Tales Wiggin Fairy Ring 
Fyleman Rajnbow Cat Wiggin Magic Casements _ 
Grimm Household Stories Williston Japanese Fairy Tales 
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LEGENDS AND ROMANCES 


Cycle Stories 

Arabian Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 

Nights ments 

Baldwin The Sampo 

Bulfinch Age of Chivalry 

Church The Odyssey for Boys and 
Girls 

French Story of Grettir, the Strong 

Lang Book of Romance 

Lang Red Romance Book 

Mabie Legends That Every Child 
Should Know 

Pyle, H. Robin Hood 

Pyle, H. Story of King Arthur and His 
Knights — 

Scudder Book of Legends 


Indianapolis Public Library, 
Children’s Department. 





BOOK WEEK 


Book Week this year is November 12th to 
18th. Most libraries will have all plans 
made for this observance. If you have not 
been able to plan anything definite perhaps 
you can now at least have some exhibits 
that will emphasize the ideas desired. The 
theme this year is “Growing up with books.” 

An article in your local paper will un- 
doubtedly be read by many people. There 
should be emphasis from the adult point of 
view, on the importance of giving all chil- 
dren wide and easy access to books. There 
should be adequate support in every com- 
munity for public and school libraries. Now 
is your opportunity to get this idea across 
to your public. An endeavor to get the pub- 
lic interested in preventing drastic cuts in 
library appropriations is very important. 

There should be emphasis from the chil- 
dren’s point of view, on the fun of reading. 
Children today are in a new world, and they 
have much more leisure for reading than 
any other generation has had. You can 
arrange exhibits of various types of books 
that will interest children, travel, history, 
“hobby” books, “how to make” books, clas- 
sics, and many other groups. If there is 
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not time now to send to the National Asso- 
ciation of Booksellers (347 5th Ave., New 
York) for posters and exhibits and project 
suggestions, perhaps your school art classes 
can make posters for you. Ministers will 
be glad to discuss the value of reading, and 
the clubs will perhaps have special book 
week programs planned. If not, I am sure 
they will be glad to devote a few minutes 
to the subject. H. B. W. 





MISS MERICA HOAGLAND 


A. long and active career closed August 
16th with the death of Miss Merica Hoag- 
land at St. Vincent’s hospital where she was 
taken August 11th following a few weeks 
illness. Miss Hoagland was 75 years old 
and was born in Ft. Wayne having moved 
to Indianapolis in 1901 when she became 
library organizer of the recently formed 
Public Library Commission. From May to 
November, 1901, she gave her services with- 
out compensation to the commission work 
until an increased appropriation was avail- 
able. In addition to the work of starting 
new libraries Miss Hoagland became much 
interested in the education of librarians for 
more effective service. A library class was 
held in November, 1901, which was the be- 
ginning of the summer school courses that 
have continued annually until this year. In 
November, 1905, Miss Hoagland, as director, 
opened a library school in the Winona Tech- 
nical Institute in Indianapolis with Miss 
Anna R. Phelps as chief instructor. It 
offered a one year course. Because of lack 
of financial support the school was closed 
in 1908, and reorganized and incorporated 
by Miss Hoagland as the Indiana Library 
School unconnected with the Institute. The 
school was continued until 1918 by tuition 
fees, sustaining memberships and contribu- 
tions. Fifty-two graduates took active posi- 
tions in library service and Miss Hoagland 
always maintained a strong interest in them 
and their work. 

In Ft. Wayne Miss Hoagland had been 
president of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association for several years, a charter 
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member of the Women’s Reading Club and 
was for a term President of the Union of 
Literary Clubs, forerunner of the present 
Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs. After 
retiring from direct contact with library 
interests Miss Hoagland continued untiring 
in advancing the conditions of women in the 
business and professional world. She was 
active in legislative matters pertaining to 
women and children, and was a member of 
the Indiana Women’s Democratic Club. Miss 
Hoagland was a member of the Women’s 
Association of Commerce, founded by Miss 
Florence King in Chicago, which was a 
predecessor of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, the Indiana branch of which 
Miss Hoagland helped to organize and in 
which she continued active, being one of 
the delegates attending the International 
Council of Women at the Century of 
Progress Exposition shortly before her 
death. For the past several years Miss 
Hoagland had been employed as mutual 
service director at the Diamond Chain and 
Manufacturing Company inIndianapolis. She 
was educated in the public schools of Ft. 
Wayne and at Vassar College. She is sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Emma Hoagland 
Fleming of Ft. Wayne, and several nieces 
and nephews. Funeral services were held 
at the Flanner and Buchanan Mortuary with 
burial at Ft. Wayne. 





LIBRARIES AND NATIONAL 
RECOVERY 


Many have been asking about the NRA 
and its relation to libraries. The following 
article concerning this question was in the 
September American Library Association 
Bulletin. We are copying it because it gives 
the latest and most authentic information. 

“Interpretation No. 6 says in part: 

The following groups of employment are 
not intended to be covered by the Presi- 
dent’s Reémployment Agreement: 1. Pro- 
fessional occupations. 2. Employees of Fed- 
eral, State and local governments and other 
public institutions and agencies. 

Interpretation No. 12, concerning Para- 
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graph 2 of the Reémployment Agreement, 
includes janitors in the groups which may 
not be employed more than forty hours a 
week. 

According to the newspapers, the National 
Recovery Administration has issued a state- 
ment to the effect that non-profit organi- 
zations are considered as employers for the 
purpose of the agreement. ‘Educational in- 
stitutions’ are among the industries listed in 
the New York Times as assigned to a cer- 
tain deputy administrator for consideration 
of a code, * 

It seems clear, therefore, that what are 
called the professional services in libraries 
are not affected in any case and that libra- 
ries which are wholly supported from tax 
funds and administered by publicly ap- 
pointed boards are entirely exempt because 
they are governmental services. It is not 
clear whether the agreement is applicable 
to libraries which are wholly or partly sup- 
ported by endowment or private funds and 
are administered by boards which are wholly 
or partly appointed by other than public 
authority. The decision appears to rest on 
the interpretation of ‘other public institu- 
tions and agencies’ as quoted in the third 
paragraph above. This is borne out by the 
recent decision of a local National Recovery 
Administration representative that a library 
partly supported by private funds is exempt 
from the agreement on the grounds that 
it is a public institution. 

Further information is being solicited 
from Washington. 

It has been proposed that the American 
Library Association draft a code for libra- 
ries which would be applicable, when ap- 
proved, to libraries which are not govern- 
mental services and which would suggest a 
desirable standard of hours and minimum 
salaries to other libraries. This proposal is 
now being considered by the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Salaries and Employment. Any 
code tentatively drafted would probably be 
brought before the Council during the Chi- 
cago meeting in October. A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters has signed the blanket code agreement 
and is cooperating in the formulation of 
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codes by which A.L.A. publishing would be 
affected. It is expected that the periodical 
publications of the A.L.A. will come under 
the code now being prepared by the Na- 
tional Publishers Association and that other 
publications will be affected by the codes 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers and of the printing trades. The 


association has been invited to be present 
at a hearing on the code for bookbinders, 
which will apparently increase the prices 
for library binding. 


Information Centers Proposed 


The use of public libraries as depository 
and information centers for regulations and 
interpretations of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the President’s Reémploy- 
ment Agreement and officially approved 
codes was suggested to the National Recov- 
ery Administration some weeks ago in a tel- 
egram from. the secretary of the American 
Library #issociation. It was pointed out 
that there are more than six thousand well 
distributed public libraries in the United 
States, not including branches, and that if 
all material were sent to them promptly and 
frequent announcements were made to that 
effect, both correspondence and misunder- 
standing would probably be reduced. A re- 
ply to the telegram indicated that the sug- 
gestion would be given consideration. 

A similar suggestion concerning the use 
of libraries by all of the new administrative 
agencies was sent to another government 
official.” 

In answer to the many questions from 
librarians as to what they should do con- 
cerning the NRA code, we have given in- 
formation according to that given out from 
the Governor’s office. The Governor’s Sec- 
retary says that libraries must decide what 
they can do, according to local conditions. 
If minimum salaries can be paid they should 
be. Hours, of course, can be adjusted. Until 
there is a code for libraries, it will be en- 
tirely a decision of the local library boards 
as to what they do. 


CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 


Interest in Citizens’ Councils was begun 
several months ago. On January 5, 1933, 
a group of citizens met in Washington, D.C., 
at the call of the President of the United 
States to consider the crisis in education. 
Members of this group were selected by na- 
tional organizations representing agricul- 
ture, business, government, education and 
public welfare. 

Among the forty findings of this confer- 
ence was one recommendation that there be 
set up in every community Citizens’ Councils 
broadly representative of all interests to 
clarify and mobilize public opinion in mat- 
ters of vital concern to the community. Carl 
H. Milam, Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, was made chairman of 
the committee appointed to make plans for 
its realization in practice. 

The objectives of these Councils are: 1. 
To promote interest in local and state gov- 
ernmental problems to the end that the 
present widespread demands for reduction 
of public expenditures may produce actual 
and permanent improvements in the govern- 
mental organization, the tax system, and the 
services rendered by public and semi-public 
agencies. 2. To encourage the organization 
of local and state Citizens’ Councils to con- 
sider the problems of maintaining essential 
community services in the face of the need 
for reduction of public expenditures. 

In general, a Citizens’ Council would do 
anything it could to promote constructive 
economy in local and state government and 
assure the maintenance of socially useful 
public and semi-public services. More spe- 
cifically, it is suggested that members of a 
Citizens’ Council begin by informing them- 
selves about local expenditures and services 
through seeking the answers to such ques- 
tions as the following—beginning with what- 
ever specific problem is most acute in your 
community. A. For what services do you 
pay? How much? For consideration under 
this comes such vital questions as 1. Has 
the school enrollment increased? Are de- 
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mands for adult classes less or greater than 
formerly? 2. What are the comparative 
facts about libraries, museums, playgrounds, 
parks, public health and sanitation, relief, 
welfare, hospitals, police and fire depart- 
ments and municipal administration. 3. How 
do qualifications for positions and salaries 
paid in the several departments compare 
with each other and with those of other 
cities? B. How efficient is the administra- 
tion of these services? For consideration 
here: which of the services are operated 
most efficiently? Which are manned by ex- 
ecutives and employees chosen strictly on 
the merit system? These and many other 
questions are to be considered by this pro- 
posed group of citizens. 

Librarians and Board members should be 
very much interested in having a Citizens’ 
Council in their community. We need an 
investigation into the expenditure of public 
money, and we wish the public to know 
how the library income is spent. A discus- 
sion of Citizens’ Councils, as they will bene- 
fit libraries particularly, probably will be 
given a place on the program of the Indi- 
ana Library Association and the Indiana 
Library Trustees’ Association. Fort Wayne 
has a very active Citizens’ Library Council 
and they did splendid work in trying to get 
an adequate library rate this year. 





NOTES ON SOME INDIANA BOOKS 


Booth Tarkington’s Presenting Lily Mars 
is a study of a dynamic temperament and 
its immediate effect upon others. Lily Mars, 
a stage struck girl from a middle western 
town who storms Broadway, is an individual 
who will doubtless provoke a great deal of 
comment and disagreement among critics 
and readers. N. Y., Doubleday-Doran, 1933. 
$2.50. 


Louis Ludlow, for thirty-one years a cor- 
respondent in Washington and a Congress- 
man, has had ample opportunity to observe 
the functioning of the government. He has 
written a forceful and challenging book, 
America Go Bust: an Expose of the Federal 
Bureaucracy and its Wasteful and Evil 
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Tendencies. Among the chapters included 
are “How the money flies,” “Dirigibles a 
dead loss,” and “Road to regeneration—a 
job for the president.” Boston, Stratford 
co., 1933. $1.00. 


Raymond Woodbury Pence, professor of 
English in DePauw University, is the editor 
of Readings in Present Day Writers. The 
work is made up of three parts “The para- 
graph,” “Expository writing,” and “Imagi- 
native writing.” This collection of para- 
graphs, short stories, essays, and one act 
dramas has the purpose of introducing the 
reader to the best company in present day 
literature. N. Y., Macmillan, 1933. $2.00. 


Otho Winger of North Manchester has 
issued an attractive booklet on the history 
of The Frances Slocum Trail. This road 
extending over an old Indian trail between 
two trading posts, now Peru and Marion, is 
rich in Indian story. Author, North Man- 
chester, 1933. 25c. 


Second Best is a very worth while first 
novel of an Indiana author, Mrs. Jeannette 
Covert Nolan, formerly of Evansville and 


now of Indianapolis. The story is that of 
Janice Carle whose life exemplifies her own 
definition of contentment which is “Just 
grinning and bearing things; never getting 
exactly what you want but having to accept 
a substitute and then making the best of it.” 
McBride, 1933. $2.00. 


Willis Stanley Blatchley, formerly geolo- 
gist of the state of Indiana, has written 
In Days Agone, Notes on the Fauna and 
Flora of Subtropical Florida in the Days 
When Most of its Area was a Primeval 
Wilderness. This gives a description and 
the habits of plant and animal life as ob- 
served in the Everglades. Indianapolis, 
Nature Publishing co., 1932. $2.00. 

Thomas Hibben in the Carpenter’s Tool 
Chest gives a graphic account of the evolu- 
tion of tools from the Stone Age to the 
nineteenth century. The numerous illus- 
trations by the author serve to add to the 
charm of the book which is of special inter- 
est to younger readers although not without 
interest for everyone. This book was the 
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choice of the Junior Literary Guild for the 
intermediate group. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1933. $2.00. 

Of special interest and value to Indiani- 
ans is David Laurence Chambers’ Indiana 
A Hoosier History a Story in Form and 
Word Based on the Mural Paintings of 
Thomas Hart Benton. This was published 
for the Indiana Exhibit in the Chicago 
Century of Progress Exposition. The State 
Library has been promised some copies of 
this for distribution to libraries. Indianap- 
olis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1933. '75c. 

Guaranteed as a gloom exterminator are 
some letters written by a family man dur- 
ing the depression which appear in Mc- 
Cready Huston’s The Family Meal Ticket, 
the Letters of a Modern Father. Illus. by 
Soglow. N. Y., McBride, 1933. $2.00. 

Humor by Vote, edited by Hewitt H. How- 
land, is a collection of humor: chosen as 
the favorites of thirty present day writers. 
Booth Taxington gives as his choice “The 
Lost Shirt Stud” by Stanley Huntley, 
George Ade votes for H. C. Bunner’s “The 
Nice People,” and the favorite of Fannie 
Hurst is Riley’s “Trading Joe.” N. Y., 
McBride, 1933. $2.50. 


MARGUERITE H. ANDERSON. 





BOOK NOTES 


The NRA has revealed that white eggs 
are as aloof from mere barnyard varieties 
as a Cabot is from a Kelley, according to 
a list of references to the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and the activities of the 
NRA, compiled by Jerome K. Wilcox of 
the John Crerar Library, Chicago, and just 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Dealers in white eggs, for instance, 
have drawn up their own code apart from 
that of the egg and poultry industry. So 
it goes with others. Druggists have four 
codes; the automobile industry, seven; lum- 
ber, three; publishing, five; pulp and paper, 
seven; textiles, twelve; coal, nine. In all, 
more than 250 industries are represented by 
codes referred to in Mr. Wilcox’s list. 
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Sources of information about all of these 
codes, articles which reflect the reactions of 
business and industry to the NRA, the re- 
lation of the Act to the anti-trust laws, the 
responsibilities of trade associations, NRA 
findings and interpretations, and other ma- 
terial which has appeared in print since last 
May pertinent to the “New Deal,” go to 
make up the more than 1,800 references 
cited. 

The American Library Association issued 
the list primarily to give libraries the latest 
information possible with which to meet 
inquiries from the public. It is mimeo- 
graphed and priced at 75c. 


Popular Libraries of the World is a col- 
lection of sketches on the status of the pop- 
ular library movement in 48 countries, each 
contributed by a librarian or other profes~/ 
sionally interested person in the country 
about which he writes. The articles are of 
varying length, with varying emphasis, and 
with varying methods of approach, a fea- 
ture which heightens the book’s interest. A 
conspectus of the library movement in its 
modern and popular phase the world over. 
At the same time a fitting complement to 
the international features of the A.L.A.’s 
1933 Conference. Proposed by the Commit- 
tee on International Relations of the A.L.A. 
and edited by Dr. Bostwick. Excellent 
typography; attractively bound. A.L.A. 
$3.75. 


For the library which purchases foreign 
books or which tries to keep up with book 
production in certain countries or in certain 
languages, the A.L.A. has just issued a 
pamphlet, Current National Bibliographies, 
prepared by Lawrence Heyl of Princeton 
University library. It lists trade bibliogra- 
phies for countries where they exist and 
out-of-the-way sources of book information 
for all other countries from which informa- 
tion could be obtained—more than sixty 
countries in all being represented. The pam- 
phlet is mimeographed and priced at 50c. 

The Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, 
No. 3, just issued by the A.L.A. is a splendid 
piece of professional work and a fine addi- 
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tion to the literature of cataloging. The 
gathering of the material was entirely in 
the hands of a committee of the Catalog 
Section—and the Section further subsidized 
the book to make its publication possible. 
Librarians can be proud of this spirit of co- 
operation and self-sacrifice which exists 
within their ranks. The proposed revision 
of A.L.A. Catalog Rules is presented and 
discussed as are also subjects as cooperative 
cataloging, subject cataloging, problems of 
reclassification, essentials of a public cata- 
log, catalog needs of the modern public, and 
training. It is a well rounded discussion 
which many libraries and individual library 
workers will find useful. It is priced at $1.50. 


Sears, Minnie Earl, ed. List of subject 
headings for small libraries. 3d ed. rev. 
and enl. N. Y. Wilson. 1933. 4538 p. 


This new edition of an indispensable tool 
represents an increase of 38 pages over the 
second or 1926 edition. New subject head- 
ings bring the list to date, particularly in 
the fields of pure and applied science. Cata- 
logers will welcome the addition of many 


explanatory notes defining headings and 
making distinctions between closely allied 
subjects. As in the earlier editions, the 
practice of the Library of Congress has been 
followed in the main, but attention to the 
Readers’ Guide as well helps in the simpli- 
fication necessary in small libraries. A very 
valuable new feature is the section on 
“Practical suggestions for the beginner in 
subject heading work,” which may be pur- 
chased as a reprint. The part entitled “New 
headings” will prove worthwhile indeed to 
one who is curious about the evolution of 
new subject headings. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. $2.75.—From New York Libraries. 


Smith, Elva Sophronia. Subject headings 
for children’s books in public libraries and 
in libraries in elementary and junior high 
schools. Chic. A.L.A. 1938. 286 p. 

Successor to Margaret Mann’s Subject 
headings for use in dictionary catalogs of 
juvenile books, published in 1916, this list 
differs from the other in that (1) it does 
not limit itself to the headings actually 
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assigned to the collection of any one library 
(Miss Mann’s work was concerned with the 
headings in use in the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh); (2) by eliminating many 
proper personal and geographic names, -cer- 
tain subdivisions, and form divisions involv- 
ing no particular difficulty for the cataloger, 
it makes possible a large number of up-to- 
date headings to take care of the many new 
interests which have entered the school cur- 
riculum and the field of children’s recrea- 
tion; and (8) as the title indicates, the 
scope has been extended to cover the school 
library field. In fact, although the title 
specifies elementary and junior high school 
libraries, it seems quite possibie that libra- 
rians of senior high schools may expand the 
list to meet their special needs. 

A chapter, with sample cards, on the cata- 
loging of children’s books, points the way 
to very sensible simplifications of practice, 
with emphasis on analytics and useful anno- 
tations rather than on formal bibliogra- 
phical detail. A preliminary section on 
subject headings gives excellent perspective 
on the number of exceptions from general 
practice which it is desirable to embody in 
juvenile catalogs. 

The list proper bristles with headings 
which librarians of children’s and school 
libraries will recognize as part and parcel 
of their daily reference work—from Alden, 
Priscilla to Wyoming massacre, 1778. Many 
of the personal headings are followed by 
identifying notes, as Agricola, Roman sol- 
dier and statesman. A useful feature is the 
abundance of see also references between 
persons and special subjects, as Panama 
Canal, see also Goethals, George Washing- 
ton. American Library Association. $3.25. 


—From New York Libraries. 





TEN CENT BOOKS 


The National Library Bindery Company 
is preparing a list of titles in stock and 
prices of ten cent picture books reinforced 
and rebound complete, in quantities of one 
title, in sets as selected, also in quantities 
when libraries purchase the books. The 
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number of such books useful to libraries 


has grown surprisingly and such a list 
should be welcome. 





Indiana Documents Received at the Indiana 
State Library in July, August and 
September, 1933 


*Agriculture, Board of. 
List”, 1933. 

*Agriculture, Board of. “State Fair Grand Circuit 
Races Entry List”, 1933. 

Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 209, June 1933 (This 
number is the annual report for 1932). 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Pub. No. 127. “Brood Dis- 
eases of Bees in Indiana and Their Control”. 

Corngrowers Association. 33rd Report, 1933. 

*Gross Income Tax Act of 1933 and Store License 
Law. 

*Health, Board of. Bul. v. 36, No. 6, June 1933. 

*Health, Board of. Pub. No. DPR-2, “Raw Milk”. 

*Health, Board of. “Enlightenment for Girls of 
Adolescent Age’. 

*Health, Board of. ‘Indiana Highway Laws”. 

*Health, Board of. ‘Rules and Regulations of the Di- 
vision of,Public Health of Indiana”. 

*Health, Boar”. of. ‘Sewage Treatment for the Rural 
Residence”, Bul. No. 8. 

*Highway Commission. ‘General Instructions to Field 
Men on Road Reconstruction”, May 1938. 

*McNutt, Governor Paul V. “An Executive Order, 
Effecting Reorganization of State Government of 
Indiana”. 

*Motor Vehicles, Bureau of. 
Laws’, 1988 ed. 


“Indiana State Fair Premium 


“Indiana Motor Vehicle 
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*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 100, Rev. ed. 
“Administrative Handbook for Indiana Schools”. 
*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 107-I. “Li- 

brary Manual for Elementary Schools”. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 107-I-2. 
struction in the Use of Books and Libraries”. 

Academy of Science Proceedings v. 42. 

*Attorney General. ‘New Indiana Tax Laws”. 

Blind, School for. Report 1933. 
Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 210, Sept. 1933. 
Corn Growers Association. 33rd Report, 1933. 

*Grand Army of the Republic. Journal of 54th En- 
campment. 

*Health, Board of. Bul. v. 36, No. 7, July 1983. 

*Health, Board of. Bul. v. 36, No. 8, August 1933. 

Indiana State Dairy Association. Report 1933. 

*Indiana University. Annual Report 1932. 

Logansport State Hospital. Report 1933. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Excerpt from Bul. No. 
100B-4 “Social Studies for Grades Seven and 
Eight.” 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 100-B3. “‘Ten- 
tative Course of Study in Social Studies for Sec- 
ondary Schools”. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 100-H2. (Rev. 
ed.) “An Art Activities Course of Study for Indi- 
ana Schools Grades One to Twelve”. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. 107F. ‘Tentative 
Course of Study in Physical and Health Education.” 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Program of Studies 
and Digest of State Courses of Study for Indiana 
Schools, Grades Kindergarten to Twelve”. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. “School Laws Enacted 
in 1982 and 1933”. 

*Safety, Dept. of—State Fire Marshal Dept. Re- 
port 1933. 


“In- 


* Not given to the library for distribution. 





NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


A.L.A. Delegates. Governor Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt has appointed five delegates to the 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association in Chicago. They are Mrs. 
John Forrest Brenneman of Columbia City, 
Mrs. William R. Davidson of Evansville, 
Mrs. Sam Matthews of Tipton, Judge Ora 
L. Wildermuth of Gary and Orlo R. Dehl of 
South Bend. 


Albion. Miss Marcella Foote has been 
elected librarian of the public library to 
take the place of Miss Lutie Earl, who has 
held the post 17 years. Miss Foote is a 
graduate of the Western Reserve University 
library school. 


‘piano for the public library. 


Boonville. The Boonville Glee Club spon- 
sored a campaign for funds to purchase a 
They were 
successful in raising $35.75 which pur- 
chased a piano in excellent condition and it 
has been placed in the library auditorium. 


Carmel. The public library was forced to 
close for an indefinite period August Ist. 
Over $1,000 is tied up in a closed bank. 


Chesterton. Miss Anna E. Krieger, libra- 
rian of the public library, which is a branch 
of the Gary library system, died August 
23d. In her work at the library she 
scratched her hand, which, seemingly incon- 
sequential at the time, became infected and 
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rapidly growing worse caused her death. 
She was 37 years old and had been librarian 
for nine years, a capable and courteous 
woman. Miss Loraine Sundeen has been 
appointed her successor. 


Columbia City. A bird bath and sun dial 
combined was erected in August on the 
south lawn of the Peabody library by the 
Tri Kappa chapter as a memorial to Mar- 
garet Coyle Aker, a charter member of the 
local chapter and for 25 years a primary 
teacher in the city schools. 


Culver. The private library of the late 
Henry McLallen of Columbia City, consist- 
ing of approximately 5,000 volumes, has 
been presented to the Culver Military Acad- 
emy. Donors were the sons and a daughter- 
in-law. A number of Mr. McLallen’s sons 
and grandsons have been students at the 
Academy. 


Darlington. Mrs. Jessie Delano was elected 
librarian of the public library in July to 
succeed Miss Faye Miller who has served in 
that capacity for a number of years. 


Decatur. A gift of 200 fine books was 
sent to the public library in August by Rev. 
Dr. L. W. A. Luckey of New York City, a 
former resident and native of Decatur. 


Elkhart. Closing of the public library be- 
because of a shortage of available money, 
has been averted through action of the staff 
in deciding to continue their services for an 
indefinite period without immediate pay- 
ment. Over $7,000 was held up in a re- 
stricted bank account. 


Fairmount. The public library received a 
gift in July of $150 for the purchase of 
books. The donor was the Rho chapter of 
the Phi Beta Psi Sorority. The board voted 
to spend ten dollars monthly from the fund 
and in addition purchase at once a set of 
Riley’s complete works. 


Fort Wayne. Mrs. Martha Bracken Kimble 
died June 28d at the Lutheran hospital. She 
had been librarian of the Richardville branch 
of the public library since 1926. Prior to 
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that she had been librarian at Brookville 
and a teacher in the Indiana State school in 
Fort Wayne. 


Gary. The members of the public library 
staff entertained the library board members 
informally Sept. 11th following the regular 
board meeting. It was in commemoration 
of the Board’s 25 years of service. A framed 
photograph of Judge O. L. Wildermuth, 
board president since 1916, was presented to 
the library to be hung in the library with 
that of the first president Father Thomas F. 
Jansen. All members of the original board, 
with the exception of Mr. Wildermuth, were 
present, including Mrs. John E. Sears, now 
a resident of Idaho, Father Jansen and Wil- 
liam Wirt. Board members recalled their 
first meeting in 1908 when they considered 
with their first librarian, Louis J. Bailey, 
the task of commencing the library the fol- 
lowing month. As the senior member of the 
Gary library staff, in point of service, Miss 
Mildred Gottlieb made the speech of pre- 
sentation. 

Dr. William Feder, member of the Gary 
library board since its reorganization in 
1911, died September 27 following a two 
days illness. Dr. Feder received his degree 
in law at the Royal University in Buda- 
Pest, Hungary, coming to America in 1898 
and to Gary in 1908, where he engaged in 
banking. 


Greencastle. Miss Mary Orr of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, joined the DePauw library staff 
September 1st as cataloger. Miss Orr is a 
University of Michigan library school grad- 
uate and has had two years experience at 
Kalamazoo college library. 


Indianapolis. Children of the late George 
J. Mueller have made a gift of 548 books to 
the Butler University library in memory of 
their father. The books include volumes of 
German and English classics and are a ma- 
terial addition to the library. 

The state library has been for several 
weeks moving books and equipment into the 
new building. The traveling library and 
the extension division have occupied their 
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space but the general work is still carried 
on in the state house. It is expected that 
the new building will be ready for occu- 
pancy in time for the I.L.A. meeting though 
it may be necessary to postpone formal 
dedication as the existence of the building 
commission terminates upon dedication and 
there will be many items, bills, etc., to clear 
up after occupancy. 

Mrs. Florence Newcomb resigned Sep- 
tember 1, after 44 years of service on the 
staff of the public library. Mrs. Newcomb 
was for many years head of the Binding 
department and more recently head of the 
Periodicals division. 

Miss Barbara Fowler, Vassar, 1933, has 
been added to the public library staff as an 
apprentice. Miss Alice Brady, assistant at 
East Washington branch, is resigning to be 
married. 


Lafayette. Contracts have been awarded 
amounting to a little over $100,000 for add- 
ing two wags to the Purdue University 
library. The new wings, to be attached to 
the northeast and northwest corners of the 
library, will each be 70 feet long and 34 feet 
wide, three stories in height, of steel and 
concrete with light colored brick to match 
the present structure. Snead book stack 
was successful bidder. 

Hospital service by the public library has 
been started this summer in the two local 
hospitals. Miss Hazel Randolph, hospital 
librarian, goes to St. Elizabeth hospital each 
Wednesday afternoon and to the Home hos- 
pital every Friday afternoon, spending five 
hours each week between the two places. 


LaPorte. Mrs. Vivian R. Lockridge re- 
signed October 10th as librarian of the pub- 
lic library after six years service, and will 
make her home in Indianapolis. The board 
has elected Mary Maxwell as librarian. 


Liberty. The Herald recently carried 
the. following editorial which was pretty 
straight-from-the-shoulder. 


WE NEED THE LIBRARY 


“Some of the more rabid of Union coun- 
ty’s taxpayers have been talking about clos- 


ing the library in order to save money; 
others a little saner have urged that the 
4-cent levy be cut in half. 

Let’s slow down a minute before we get 
so wild over this matter. 

All right, Mr. Taxpayer, you say you 
never use the library so why should you 
have to help support it? 

And now let us ask you one. We never 
have driven over the road that goes in front 
of your house so let’s close it too. Get the 
point? 

The fire department may not make a call 
to our house in 10 years but is that a reason 
for us to cry out, ‘Do away with the fire 
department’ ? 

Mr. Taxpayer, it isn’t the library’s fault 
that you haven’t used it. There are hun- 
dreds of others who have, though. 

For the $4,174 levy which the library asks 
for next year it will come nearer to render- 
ing dollar for dollar service than will any 
other tax-supported institution. 

Remember, too, that the levy is slightly 
less than it was a year ago and that the 
rate is the same, which in reality is a re- 
duction for property values are less. 

You taxpayers who are howling about the 
library rate of 4 cents would do well to get 
acquainted first with the service it renders.” 


Linton, The library board has adopted a 
21 hour weekly opening schedule because of 
depleted finances. The library opens 8-6 
daily except Saturday when it is open 1-7 
p.m. 


Michigan City. A gift of 930 volumes 
from Mrs. Thomas Melish of Cincinnati in 
August was a valuable donation to the pub- 
lic library. A number of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century books were included in 
addition to recent and classical authors. 


Muncie. Miss Florence Bly has assumed 
her duties as librarian of the Maring branch 
of the public library succeeding Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Lockwood Macy who was married in 
June and is now living in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Miss Bly completed a year’s course at the 
Illinois Library School in June. 
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Rev. J. C. Chamness, long a member of 
the Muncie board, passed away in February. 


Owensville. The private library of the 
late Judge and Mrs. W. D. Robinson of 
Evansville, consisting of 576 volumes, has 
been given to the Owensville library by 
their daughter, Mrs. Virginia Baird, of New 
York City. Judge and Mrs. Robinson were 
natives of Owensville. 


Peru. Because of funds impounded in a 
restricted bank the public library closed in 
July for an indefinite time. Mrs. Inez Colby 
has volunteered her services to keep it open 
Saturday afternoons. The tax levy was cut 
last year so that the July distribution 
brought the library only $646.70. A citi- 
zens’ committee has been organized to help 
in obtaining better support for the library. 


Shelbyville. The high school library has 
a new librarian. 
who succeeds Miss Mary Marjorie Mull as 
librarian, is a graduate of Smith College, 
and received her B.L.S. degree from Colum- 
bia University. She has since headed chil- 
dren’s departments of the library at Lin- 
coln, Neb., and a branch of the public library 
system at Queensboro, L. I. 


South Bend. Miss Baker’s interesting an- 
nual report for the year ending July 31st 
puts special emphasis on the great increase 
in adult use of books both at branches and 
central library. It shows also a good in- 
crease in use of non-fiction classes. Total 
circulation reached 1,173,418, an annual gain 
of 11 per cent. 


Sullivan. The board named Mrs. Emma 
Brunger Kennedy as librarian in September 
to succeed Mrs. Alice Burns, who has served 
since 1912. Mrs. Kennedy is a former 
teacher in the Sullivan high school and a 
graduate of Indiana University. She has 
also taken summer courses in Columbia, 
Colorado and Ball State College and has had 
some experience in the Bicknell library. 


Tipton. A painting “Soap bubbles,” by 
Mrs. Mabel Miner Walsh of Washington, 


Miss Marian McFadden, ° 
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has been presented to the public library by 
Mrs. Frank Bowers to carry out the wishes 
of her sister, the late Miss Gertrude Miner. 





The books that determine the direction of 
human life and affairs seem to me to be 
the really influential books, whether they 
are read by the many or the few. They 
constitute the century’s watershed; because 
they are here, life takes this direction and 
not that, seeks this goal rather than an- 
other. —George A. Gordon. 





From the London Observer come the fol- 
lowing strict rules, which have been ap- 
proved by the Hertfordshire County Coun- 
cil, and are to be imposed by the Hyde 
Institute Library, Barnet Vale. 

Library users in future must not: 

Enter the library if their faces are 
offensively dirty. 

Fall asleep on the tables. 

Eat their lunches whilst reading pa- 
pers, books, etc. 

Smoke in the building. 

Leave their business cards behind. 

Make themselves a nuisance. 

Kick or damage the furniture. 

Bring dogs within the portals. 

Tell lies to the librarian. 

Enter when they are in an inebriated 
condition. 

If they have smallpox. 


The librarian has never, to her knowledge, 
encountered a patron with smallpox. As to 
those in “an inebriated condition,” she re- 
calls the days in a great public library when, 
as a certain reader approached, hurried bets 
used to be placed by sporting attendants at 
the issue desk, as to whether he would 
“make” the doorway— which was rather 
narrow. All breaths were held as the patron 
swayed, and for a split second, threatened 
to crash into the paneling on either side. 
There never was a real collision though, and 
the librarian, who had great faith in him, 
garnered many a nickel.—Boston Transcript. 














